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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1833. 
ON TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
As the season for transplanting trees has now 
arrived, we would urge the propriety of having 
the holes dug both large and deep, filling in only 
the rich soil, and rejecting that which is poor and 
sterile. Five or six feet in diameter and eigh- 
teen inches or two feet in depth, are proper di 
mensions. In heavy loams where sand can be 
conveniently procured, it would be well to mix a 
liberal portion of it with the soil which is to be 
replaced in the hole, together with leaves and 
small decayed branches from the woods,—for 
the trees will be more likely to grow in such a 
bed, and to bear better fruit when they have 
grown. 
We have seen many a hole dug for this pur- 
pose, that was not more than a foot or fifteen 
inches in diameter; and if in taking up the 
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of losing a part of their coat by daubing other{ 
things, and therefore as a remedy, dry earth 


'| made fine, is to be thrown on, till the mud is en- 


tirely enveloped. When the trees are soon to be 
set, wet grass will answer for packing round the 
roots ; but if the distance is great, and the time 
of their arrival uncertain, they should be packed 
in moss, the best of which is procured from bogs. 

All this labor is a mere trifle, compared with 
the value of the trees, and ought in no case to be 
omitted,—except when they are to be carried 
only short distances, and can be kept moist all 
the time. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND 
PREMIUMS. 

The utility of agricultural associations is yet 
doubted by many; as is also the policy of award- 
ing premiums for excellence in agricultural pro- 
ducts. It is said that labor and skill in agricul- 
tural as in other employments, bring with them 
a sufficient reward. This may be true, as re- 
gards the individuals who exercise them ; but it 
is the benefit of their example, and the advan- 
tage of their skill, upon others that particularly 
commends these measures. A profitable ex- 
periment in husbandry if known, will not long 
remain without imitators. These associations 














NO. 45. 
the great public utility of these associations and 
rewards, in the example of Scotland. Her Agri- 
cultural Society celebrated its half century anni- 
versary last Jonuary. During the 50 years of 
its continuance, the agricultural products of Scot- 
land have increased ten fold, in consequence of 
the improved system of her husbandry. Fifty 
years ago Scottish husbandry was in a miserably 
low condition ;——now it is surpassed, in economi- 
cal management and scientific accuracy, by no 
country, probably, in the world. What evi- 
dence, it may be asked, have we to offer, that the 
Agricultural Society has been particularly instru- 
mental in effecting this great improvement ?— 
We will content ourselves with stating some 
things that it has done, and leave the reader to 
judge how far they have conduced to so impor- 
tant a change. 

The Highland Agricultural Society contains 
abou: 2000 members who pay annually £1. 3.6. 
(about $5) or 12 guineas for life; and it embra- 
ces men of all professions, so intimately do al! 
classes there consider the interests of agriculture 
identified with their own 

This Society expends about 2000 guineas (or 
more than 8000 dollars) annually, in premiums ; 
about one half of this is awarded upon live stock, 

















and premiums tend to bring into public view 
these profitable experiments, and to diffuse their 
benefits. Every man’s skill and labor is em- 
phatically a part of the common stock, and the 
more these are called into action, whether from 
1 spirit of emulation, or the hope of pecuniary re- 





trees, the roots were not sufficiently shortened by 
the spade, they were bent to force them into the 





hole. Sometimes an addition was made, of a wi 
tle trench two inches wide, cut expressly to ac-| 
sommodate some refractory member. It was| 
ot expected that all the trees so transplanted | 
would survive, or that the survivors would do} 
more than live through the first season ; and we | 
think the expectation was without doubt the result, 
of former experience. 

It is Known that the tree derives its sap and | 
iourishment from the soil, through the mediun. | 
of its spongioles which form the extremities of 
the fibrous roots. Of how much consequenc: 
inust it be then to preserve the fibrous roots from 
excision when the tree is taken up, and also to! 
preserve them from withering! Yet many who 
cultivate trees are not aware of its importance. 
We have seen loads of apple trees kept for many 
hours together in open waygons, exposed to th 
sun and wind, without any kind of covering 





| 
| 


whatever, till the spongioles were shriveled an: | 
| are as familiar with the concerns of that county 
| 4s ourselves, whether they have not been a means 


Jead. Indeed some planters calculate on the de- 
struction of the fibrous roots, as a thing of cours: 
and recommend that such excressences should b 
removed before the tree is reset. 

The best or most convenient method of ma: 
aging trees at such (imes, is not so well kno« 
as it should be. As soon as they are taken u; 
water them freely from a watering pot, and cov: 


them with mats. When a suitable number |: || 


ready, tie them in small packages of six, eight, 0 | 


quire, and work the roots in soft mud, previousi 
prepared for the purpose, till every fibre is 


| 
| 
ten, as the size or other circumstances May r || 
| 
' 
' 


oated, In this state however, they are in danger!, We have now another illustration to offer of | | 


} ‘ 
it ation, 


| 

| 

. . . 

1 1 the aff ctions of the inhabitants, as it has 


ward, the greater will be the accession to the 
public wealth and the public happiness ;—not 
that wealth and happiness are always synony- 
nous,—but that they are both particularly pro- 
noted by industry. Individual interests are es- 
sentially identified with the prosperity of the 
whole; and he who circumscribes his wishes to 
solf, mistakes his interest, as well as his duty to 

ciety. It is better to prevent want, than to re- 
‘eve it—better to bring up a son to earn a for- 
‘une by industry, than to permit him to waste 
one in indolence. The object of these associa- 
ions, and of these premiums, is to call forth the 
itent powers of society, —to stimulate the mind 
ind the body to useful exertion, and to render 
them subservient to the general good. And this 
nas been their happy influence wherever the ex- 
periment has been fairly made. 





We have had occasion, heretofore, to iliustrate 
‘his truth, by reference to the county of Jefferson 


ind we appeal to the many of our readers who 





of facilitating improvement in every branch of 
‘ver husbandry, of increasing the profits of her 
\iabor, and of elevating the character of her popu- 
| We recently spoke of the salutary influence, 
woduced by ber Agriculturnl Society, upon the 
oil, the domestic animals, and the Men, of 
Serkshire. That society has existed twenty- 
vo years; and it has gained in usefulness, and 


ined in years. 


> 


the residue upon various objects, as for essays, 
plans and reports,—experiments and improve- 
ments,—on crops and culture—the laying 
duwn and managing pastures —products of 
live stock,—-on managing woods and planta- 
tions,——-on implements of husbandry and useful 
machines, &c. &c. 

It has also established a Veterinary School, 
under a competent Professor (Dick) which has 
50 pupils acquiring a knowledge of the anatomy 
of cattle, and the diseases to which they are in- 
cident and metheds of cure. A museum of ana- 
tomical preparations, and a hospital for animals 
under treatment, is attached to the school. 

It has published several volumes of papers, 
comprising satisfactory information on subjects 
connected with every department of rural and 
domestic economy. 

It has, by its rewards, called into exercise the 
mechanic skill of the country ; and brought into 
use many of the most perfect machines and im- 
plements of husbandry now in use. 

It has formed a museum of models of agricul 
tural implements, made to a uniform scale, “ the 
most complete collection of the kind any where 
to be met with.” And 

It has contributed much to the construction o! 
roads, bridges and canals. B. 














BAUTIFUL NATIVE PLANTS. 

It is a good time now to remove the Hepatico 
and the Sanguinaria from the woods, and to 
plant them in the garden on the north side of a 
fence, or wall. This aspect retards their growth 
in spring, which is favorable on account of the 
frost; preserves their blossoms from the sun, 
and greatly increases their duration. In the open 
border they are so transitory as hardly to deserve 
a place ; but when protected in the manver pro- 
posed, they are very beautiful, and occupy but 
very little room. 

















The popular name of the Hepatica (r:/eba is 
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“liver wort,” the same that has been used 1n dis- 
eases of the lungs; and that of the Sanguinaria 
eanadensis is “ blood root.” 


ARRANGEMENT OF TREES IN 
FRUIT GARDENS. 

We would remind our readers who may en- 
gage in planting FRUIT GARDENS, that such fruits 
as are liable to be punctured by the Curculio, 
ought to stand near together, on one side or in a 
corner of the enclosure. This arrangement 
would allow the hogs to be confined by a slight 
or temporary fence amongst these trees in the 
early part of the season when that insect per- 
forms its work of ruin. In a garden of consider- 
able extent, which includes cherries, pears, 
peaches, and quinces, as well as the plum, nec- 
tarine, and aprieot, such an arrangement is of 
great consequence. 


LATE PLANTED STRAWBERRIES. 


It is not unusual to set out strawberry plants 
tate in the season, which without particular care, 
are in danger of being thrown out and destroyed 
by the frost. The following way to prevent this 
damage, has been practiced by a friend of ours 
with invariable success. Tread the ground firm- 
ly round the plants; and it will be still better to 
finish by treading directly on their tops. Those 
who have not performed this operation, may do 
it at any time before the ground freezes at the 
commencement of winter. 


ART OF CULTIVATING FRUIT 
TREES A BRANCH OF SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


‘Instruction in the culture of fruit trees, forms 
a part of the education of the ordinary semina- 
ries in the states of Mechlenbourg Schwerin. No 
schoolmaster is admitted to exercise that function 
without a certificate of his capacity to teach the 
management of fruit trees. he same masters 
are obliged to take care of fruit gardens ; and 
those who previously to the promulgation of the 
law on that subject were ignorant of the art, re- 
ceive the due instruction at the expense of the 
school fund.” 


The importance of this subject appears to be 
well understood in Germany ; and we think no 
better plan can be adopted for introducing a simi- 
lar system into the state of New York, than 
through the medium of An Agricultural School. 
Much has been said and written on the latter 
proposition, and we beg leave to press it on the 
attention of our patrons, Petitions to the Legis- 
lature, praying that such an institution may be 
endowed, are now circulating; and we hope that 
every enlightened farmer and freeholder will not 
only be willing but eager to aid this good cause 
by his signature. 

Our District Schools are susceptible of great 
improvement ; and when teachers shall be quaii 
fied and required to employ some part of each 
day in giving practical lessons on Horticulture, 
we may expect to sec that bloom and beauty for 
which our country is so admirably adapted by 
its fine soil and climate. Children would then 
learn to affix a just value on horticultural pro- 
ductions; they would be civilized; and rarely 
would any thing recall the remembrance of th: 
marauders that now prowl at night or on th 
Sabbath through orchards and gardens. 


John J. Palmer, Esq. was on Friday eleete 
President of the Merchant’s Bank, New York 


‘o supply the vacancy of the late Lynde Catlin 
Esq 
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NEW VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 

From the letter of an esteemed correspondent 
in the south eastern part of Pennsylvania, we 
make the following extracts : 

“ This season our vines shed their leaves pre- 
maturely, and the grapes withered and fell be- 
fore they were ripe,—excepting one vine, @ na- 
tive, which bears fruit about the size and color of| 
the Cape of Good Hope or Alexander’s grape. 
It was found in a field not far from the Old Val- 
ley Forge. Itis a great bearer, and I[ think it a 
valuable grape. 

* ] heve another native grape, found in Tre- 
dyffrin which is the largest that 1 have ever 
seen ; its color red, and it is probably a variety 
of the fox grape; but unlike that, it retains its 
fruit after it is ripe. It is a vine of strong 
growth, and the fruit is sweet and pleasant. 

“ An Apple called the Republican Pippin, a 
seedling found in Muncy on the west branch off 
the Susquehanna, is the largest and the best of 
the Pippin kind that I have ever tasted. 

“ Another seedling called the Pound Apple 
from the neighborhood of Reading in Berks 
county, is also remarkable for its great size and 
excellence. Every man who has a taste for fine 
fruit ought to have them.” 





AUTUMNAL FLOWERS. 
[In a letter of the 28th ultimo, directed to the Editors.} 

The season has been so wet aud so free 
from frost that we have now many plants in 
their gayest bloom, which are usually the orna- 
ments of spring,—particularly the primrose and 
the auricula. The polyanthus is more sparing 
of its beauties, a solitary flower only appearing 
here and there along the border. 

In some places we have had a little frost,* but 
none to hurt the most tender flower in my gar- 
den. For the present year however, I thought I 
had written enough on this subject, but finding 
so many so fresh and beautiful, as I walked a- 
mengst them to-day, | must make some addition- 
al remarks, 

Eupatorium celestinum has flowers, as its spe- 
cific name imports, of a sky blue, which in this 
northern climate, come very late into bloown.— 
It is justly admired. 

Lobelia splendens is splendid. Mine remain- 
ed in the open ground last winter, but it was 
planted deep in a depression. When the flowers 
are gone, it should be taken up, and the offsets 
separated from the old root. Though a native 
of Mexico, it is almost hardy. 

Aydrangea hortensis continues to preserve its 
bloom, and much of its beauty. It abides our 








winters best when it is laid flat on the ground, 
and well covered. 


November 9, 1833. 


————— 
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spring, an annual,—yet the young plants that 
grow in autumn, are hardy enough to Withstand 
the winter. 

The African marigold ( Tagetes erecta) when 
double, is certainly one of our finest flowers. 
On different plants, the colar varies from an or- 
ange to a light lemon. 

Some varieties of the French marigold (Ty 
getes patula), commonly brown and occasionally 
striped, are also fine. Both species are annual, 

Paonia corallina is perhaps the most beaut}. 
ful at this season—not in its flowers for these 
are loug past, but in its capsule which opens and 
discloses black seed intermixed with a bright red 
pulpy substance. It is very showy. 

Linaria purpurea with a stock and leaf re. 
sembling flax, continues to produce its delicate 
purple flowers. It appears to be an imperfec: 
perennial. 

Lychnis vespertina also displays its flowers of 
a snowy whiteness. In our climate it blossoms 
most where it is shaded from the hot sun. 

Echium violuceum is a trailer but not oa 
climber ; and is justly considered one of the 
more ornamental annuals. 

The varicty of Lonicera periclymenum called 
serotina, presents its fragrant flowers, but ap 
pears not to differ from the common monthly 
honey suckle except in its lateness. 


THE ALBANY CATTLE FAIR, 

Was held on the 30th and 31st October, agree. 
ably to notice. The domestic animals were ex 
hibited in forty pens, arranged on two sides of 
Washington Square, and in other parts of tha: 
spacious area. The domestic fabrics, manufac 
tures, &c. in the City Hall. 

The late season of the year at which, from un 
foreseen circumstances, the Fair was appointed 
to be held, —the novelty of the experiment,—the 
inclemency of the weather,—and the short and par- 
tial notice which had been given,—=all conspire: 
to prevent the display which would have been 
expected under more favorable circumstances.— 
But the experiment has succeeded beyond pubi: 
expectation, and its result will fully justify the 
belief, that the Fair will be permanently estab- 
lished ; that it will annually increase in interes! 
and in usefulness;—and that it is destined to 
become a great mart for cattle and the finer pro 
ductions of the farm. 

The animals exhibited were rather select than 
numerous—calculated for the breeder rather than 
the butcher. Nearly 150 choice improved Shor! 
Horn and Devonshire cattle were displayed upon 
the grounds; about the same number of selec! 
sheep, of the Saxony, New-Leicester or Bake- 
well, South-Down and Cotswald breeds, an: 








Golden Hawkweed (Crepis or Tolpis barba- 
ta) is a flower of great brightness. | 





The superb and China Pinks are very beau-' 
tiful; and the latter in particular blooms the 
whole summer long, when it is wet. 

Malope trifida, an annual, is nearly allied to 
xe mallows. Its red flowers somewhat striped 
aake a fine appearance. 

The purple everlasting flower (Xeranthemum 
mnuwm) is pretty; and though if sowed in the 


*A correspondent in the neighborhood of Phila- 
lelphia under date of the 20th ultimo says, “ We 
iad a heavy frost yesterday morning, and the earth 


vas slightly frozen.” Here, three degrees further 


\north, our first severe frost occurred ten days later. i 


several excellent horses, mares and colts. The 
swine were of the improved Berkshire, Byefield, 
Grass and China breeds, and their crosses, and 
evinced the great improvement of which ou 
country is susceptible in this valuable species 0! 
farm stock, The Managers do not hesitate to 
give it as their deliberate opinion, that a finer 
show of select domestic animals, of improved 
breeds, has never been made in the United States, 
than was exhibited on this occasion. The prices 
obtained were such, it is believed, as will not on 
ly remunerate the breeder, but induce him to re 
double his exertions to make further improve 
| ments in this important branch of our husbandry 
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Cow's suld at from 30 to 60 dollars; a tot of| By Elijah Cheeseborough, of Guilderland—a 
Short Horned two year old and yearling heifers || number of neat cattle. 


at 80 :o 100 dollars each ; Oxen 110 to 120 dol- | 
jars the pair; Ewes from 7 to 15 dollars, Bucks | 
from 30 to 40 dollars; a lot of Wedders at 13 
dollars each, &c. 

The managers tender their thanks to the pub. 
lic spirited gentlemen who disinterestedly con- 
tributed to the show of fine animals on the occa- 
sion. 

The articles exhibited at the City- Hall were, 
deserving of high commendation. The samples 
of Enamelled and other Hollow Ware—of Car- 
penter’s Tools, Shovels, Spades, &c.—of Sad- 
dler’s Wares—of Oil Cloth, &c., were uncom- 
monly excellent, and reflected credit alike upon 
our arts and our artisans. For neatness and a 
high finish, we have seen them nowhere surpass- || 
ed. The samples of silk were much admired, || 
and readily commanded the price asked by the || 


' 
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By John Moran—a bull, oxen and horses, 
By Andrew M’Hinch—a filly and two colts. 


y mg John J. Viele, of Rensselaer—a Short Horn 
ull. 


| By G. Van Schoonhoven,of Saratoga—a breed-| cin 


ing mare and two colts. 


: By A. Roseboom, of Otsego—a Holderness 
ull. 


By Blackman & Cornell—fat oxen. 

By Mr. Kirby of Guilderland—sundry neat 
cattle and swine. 

By A. Thorp—several neat cattle and Bake- 
well sheep. 

By George Robinson—3 calves of the impro- 
ved English breeds. 


By R. C. H. Moore, of Rensselaerville—oxen | 


and wedders. 

By S. Allen, of New-York—a Durham Short 
Horned bull. 

By J. Findley, of Rensselaer—a Short Horn 
heifer. 

By Mr. Cary—a Devon bull calf. 

By E. Corning—a heifer, oxen and sheep. 


——— 


| By Henry Spawa. ighi 
¥ By ry Spawa-—a bell pear, weighing 1 lb. 


By David Griffin—a hair wig. 

|_, By James Lawliss—several fine specimens of 

|| his wares, as saddles, harness, trunks, &c. 

| _ By T. Wallace—varieties of apples, embra- 
g some grown in 1832, 

} By M. Milliman—varieties of fine apples. 

i By Wm. C armichael—a sod plough. 

‘| By Norman Francis—cast-steel spades, sho- 

| vels, and drawing knives, of elegant finish: card 

|buttons, suspending lamps, britannia communion 

|, set, Italian and smoothing iron united, &e. 

| By Whitney & Hamilton—a straw cutting ma- 

‘chine—a new and improved implement. 

|| By Samuel R. Weed—a variety of elegan' 

|| goods in saddlery, made at his shop. 

{ By E. R. Slasson—specimens of elegant har- 

||ness and trunks, of his manufacture. 

|| Ry Samuel Leach—samples of sewing silk, 

fine, of even texture and good colors, from Mans 

field, in Connecticut. 

By Edward Frisby—an elegant beaver hat. 

| By Aaron Thorp—skinless oats. 

| By Harriet L. Miller, a Miss of ten years old 


i} 
| 


owner. A large lot of Butter formed into beau-|| By H. \W’Culloch—an imported Durham bull, ||—3 yards of pretty bobbin lace, worked by her- 


tiful prints, sold quick at 25 cents per pound.——|}| 
Some hundreds of trees of the White Mulberry, \ 
3 to 10 feet high, were among the articles sold — || 
[t is not amiss to remark, that these were raised || 
from seed distributed by the State Agricultural || 
Society in 1832; and that the parcels distributed || 
tothe several counties at that time, must, upon || 
rdinary calculation, have produced to the state, || 
at least 300,000 mulberry trees ;-—no inconsidera- | 
vle beginning to the production of Silk, which | 


may yet become a staple commodity of our state. | 


| 


Phe Implements and Machines were of approv- |, 
ed patterns, and many of them new, and mani-' 
ivst improvements. | 

In attempting to give a list of the Animals and}, 
other Articles exhibited at the Fair, many omis- | 
sions, particularly as to description, must neces- | 


sarily occur, from the want of more matured ar-) at their glass-works at Sandlake, 
rangements—an evil which it is hoped experi | county. 


ence will in future in a great measure prevent. 


To ensure a timely and general notice, the || 


and 25 otler fine animals, 
By A. Crosby—a pair of horses. 
By John Fagan—a miich cow and calf, 
By Jackson & Bliss—several fine cattle. 


By Isaac Denniston—cows of the Durham |} 


breed. 

By John Gaskin, of Guilderland—a superior 
stud horse. 

By Wasson & Jewell—a full bred stud horse. 

By Mr. Veeder—a fine 4 year old Bassorah 
stud, 

Of the articles exhibited at the City-Hall, the 
following general and partial enumeration can 


| now only be made: 


By Webster, Beck & Cumberland—25 speci- 
mens of enamelled iron ware, manufactured in 
Albany. 

By John Wilkinson—samples of farm products. 

By J. Buel—improved farm implements, and 


| agricultural products. 


self, 


~~ 

By Whitney & Traver—beautiful plated coacl: 
‘and gig harness, 

|. To Preserve Winter Apries Sounp.~ 
After the fruit has arrived to perfect maturity, ga- 
ther it by hand from the tree, in dry weather, se- 
\|lect the finest, wrap them carefully in paper, and 
| place them in fresh barrels in a dry cellar. The 
|| barrels should be tightly headed. Or, after the 
“bee has been carefully filled with apples with- 
| out the wrapper, pour over them dry sand from a 
|, brick-yard until the barrel is filled—the sand will 
easily find its way to the bottom and completely 
fill the crevices. We have tried both ways with 
much success, but prefer the former, as it is diffi- 
jeult perfectly to remove the sand from the apples 
preserved in it. We have now perfectly sound 
apples of last year’s production, which have been 
keptin papers. The paper of the Messenger, we 
think, is admirably adapted to this purpose, and 














By Knoweson & Smass—glass shades, made \those of one year’s subscription would be sufli- 


Rensselaer ||cient to _ a barrel of apples, and would in 


‘this way alone amply compensate the subscriber. 


By Nathan Rose—a number of beautiful co- || Frankford Messenger. 


verlets, of domestic fabric. 
By William Peller—an elegant domestic ma- 


Managers now apprise the public, that the next | nufactured hearth rug. 


Auvany Catrie Fair will be held on the firsé 


By Steele & Warren—a card of carpenter's 


‘tools, very superior, and a rotary cooking stove 
| —a recent invention. 
By I. & H. Stanley—19 articles of beautiful hol- 


Wednesday and Thursday of October, 1834. 
By order of the Managers, 
JOHN TOWNSEND, Ch’n. | low ware. 
SrepHen Van Renssevaer, jr Sec’y. ta, we ne Ss. Tenseneesion, ~ great ae 
r dout : — Te of excellent anda rare garden products, including 
The flew ing ts: @ Rete animate exhibited 0 ithe artichoke, several species of grapes, figs, rasp- 
the Fair: ''berries, Carolina potatoes, &c. &e. 
By Charles Henry Hall, of New-York—24, By James Walsh—20 beautiful door mats, ma- 
Short Horned cattle, and 12 New-Leicester || nufactured from Mauilla hemp. 
sheep. | By Eddy & Ames—shovels, spades, bars, &c. 
By C. N. Bement, of Albany—7 Short Horn-| from their manufactory, and axes of Simmon’s 
ed cattle, a filly, and 4 swine of the Chinese and , make—all superior articles, 
Grass breeds, By L. L. Lansing—a variety of choice produc- 








Recire ror Crove.—Dr. Godman has re 
commended the following as a certain, as well as 
a simple remedy for a common and often fatal dis- 
ease among children. He says, “ whenever they 
are threatened with an attack of croup, I direct a 
plaster covered with dry Scotch snuff, varying in 
size according to the age of the patient, to be ap- 
plied directly across the thorax,and retained there 
till all the symptoms disappear. The remedy is 
found to be always effectual when applied in the 
first and second stages of the malady.” The 
plaster is made by greasing a piece of linen, and 
covering it with snuff. 





AmernicaN Sort SHettep Atmonps,—We 
have had sent to us some delightful soft shelled 
‘Almonds, being part of a crop of about a bushel, 











By F. Hawes,of Guilderland—33 South-Down |! tions of the garden. 


sheep, and 3 Berkshire pigs—all imported. i 


By John Wilkinson, of Duanesburgh—Dur- || ed butter. 


liam cows, heifers and oxen, and a flock of Bake- 
well sheep. 


By Mathew Bullock, of Bethlehem—8 cows | 


and heifers of his improved Short Horned stock. 

By Thomas Dunn, of Albany—40 Bakewell 
and Cotswald sheep. 

By Benj. Knower, of Albany—20 Saxon bucks. 

By R. Goadsbury, of Bethlehem—a superior 
bull. 

By John Townsend—cows, oxen and a bull. 

By Stephen Van Rensselaer, jr. of Watervliet 
—~18 of his superiorimproved Short Horned ani- 
mals, 

By Jonas White, of Columbia—8 Devonshire 
heifers, and a bull of the much admired Devon 
breed. 

3y Hiram Drum, of Rensselaer—a pair of fat 
OXen, 


| By D. C. Norton—large productions of the 
‘garden, among them a crook-necked squash, 
weighing 35 lbs, 

|| By IL. Ballard—some hundred white mulberry 
| trees, 
| By R. Fisher—fifty pippins, weighing 524 Ibs. 
| By D. Powers & Co.—specimens of oil cloth 
from the Lansingburgh factory; an excellent 
fabric. 

| By Alexander Walsh—a plant of the celebra- 
''ted Shiraz (Persian) tobacco, perennial flax, Ca- 
| rolina potatoes, pea-nuts, and other rare vegeta- 
‘bles raised in his garden ; of fruits,new sorts ; and 


the Agave sisalana, of Mexico. ‘This is one of the 
numerous fibrous plants which Dr. H. Perine is 
| practically laboring to introduce into Florida, as 
\| affording a valuable substitute for hemp and flax. 








|| which was raised by Mr. Warren Mifflin, near 


By O. Goodrich—a quantity of beautiful print-||Camden, Del. ‘This is what we should not have 


|expected from the clay soil of that section of the 
| “little state’—and the complete success of Mr. 
'| Mifflin must be attributed to that care and skill 
‘in such matters as will ensure the most abundant 
‘success in other more genial districts. —Philadel- 
| phia Chron. 
1} 
NEW YOKK MARKET. 
| Saturday Evening, Nor. 2. 
Potashes sell at $4 45, and Pearls at $5 10.— 
‘Small sales of Flaxseed $13 per tierce. Floura 
little heavy at the close; common brands of 
| Western were sold at $5 5-8, and fancy brands at 
5}: Georgetown sold at $63 and all southern 





be specimen stock, leaf and fibrous substance of | sorts keep up though with very limited sales only. 


Very little change in 5 ain; 15,000 bushels bar- 
ley sold at 70 cents. sales Ist sort w. stern hops 
lat 20021 cents, and eastern at 2la22 cents in «@ 
ll small way 
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For the Genesee Farmer. |\dent to the road department. It may be render- 


approach of winter in northern tatitudes and 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LAWS OF | ed imperative on the towns to raise the sums so || during certain changes of the seasons in southern 
NEW-YORK, REGULATING HIGHWAYS, PRO- 


reported ; or an exception may be allowed, in case || Ones, cease to be active; the faculties of diges. 
posep.—No., V. three fourths of the electors present at an annual || 40n and nutrition, appear to be suspended, the 
Although I have impeached the road laws, and)} meeting, shall judge the sum so reported, || Vital energies much weakened or obliterated, and 
done what I could to achieve their destruction, too large. In such case, the town may be re- ||in which torpid, half lifeless state, they remain, 
yet I disclaim any obligation, as resting upon quired to raise a less sum ; and its amount may until the spring of the year, or vn annual change 
myseif, to propose a substitute, Neither aepe I be determined by a vote of the majority present. || Of season, calls them into renewed existence and 
the vanity to suppose myself capable of devising 3d. To make contracts relative to prospective | animation. This state is properly called hyber- 
a new code of road laws, and presenting it ina expenditures on roads and bridges, that will be beste and differs from that transformation or 
form so perfect, as not to require material amend- binding on their successors. \change which some creatures undergo, especially 
ments. If I have done so much as to unmask 4th. To receive all the monies, raised by their || sects, where the same animal at different times 
the old system, and expose its deformities which, respective towns for road purposes, and apply ||@Ppears under very different forms, as, for in. 
under a cloke of antiquity, haa been long con-| same to the best advantage for the use of || stance, a caterpillar and a ow | 
cealed, for this I consider myself as having 7T ends end bridges, paying therewith all the ex- | Of Hybernating insects, that which mosi fre. 
claim on the gratitude of my fellow citizens :-— penses incident to the road department within quently comes under Observation, is the Honey 
and mow they should be content to let me rest. heir respective towns; their object and their du- ew (Apis melirfica.) Phis industrious and 
To devise a new code will be the legitimate work ty always being, to keep the roads and bridges | useful creature it is a pee becomes par- 
of Legislative committees, yet 1 will not decline) ein in good repair. a inanimate ~ the fall of the aerate res 
expressing my views on this subject. Perhaps 1} ny commissioners or superintendents should || 21s without a ting rd seonaia a aies 
may proceed so far as to draw the outlines “6 be rendered rigidly responsible, and their pay wrechonsy a uys 0 AP gat it into 
plan; but I shall do this chiefly with & view tO! should be such, as will induce the best men to jacurny’ din ae rome : requires & 
elicit attention to the subject, and with very litte serve as such officers. Under a system like this, | CO)S@t supply a , a = the store laid 
expectation, that my plan will be adopted. it is probable, most of the work necessary to be | UP» fail, death is the result — ao 
In devising a new system of road luws, care done on roads and bridges, would be disposed of happens that a premature ve i a int “ 
should be taken to correct, as far as practicable, by contract. Itis believed that in such a system aed 9 eset re ge v ° “4 
j ‘ jof o nironagn med yA pe ee Soaaieantel food, causes an eshues ce af the 
to be rejected. The pathmaster aA SO prom! of the evils, complained of in these essays. A} '* re - ~- 
inent in the old laws, is absolutely incorrigible, system like this would remove the veto, which | W!"ter = an sida ee nt Po om a 
and should be expunged altogether. The high- now stands against doing any thing, or causing |/9"0". lhe a a — | er ‘ = of 
clingy aig tine cheingrenivsig Bede any thing to be done, in the winter season, for ween Bnet oe Me dies so a vg 
vellie ossn-ngrligl — eto pry " are 8 that a too early waking from their tor- 
os gaat gall iPr —e soit oe | pid state, need not be apprehended, is founded on 
tious enterprise, and afford sufficient inducements || P “ e (a0 Gan, Gaeeiieaerenen 
taxable property, will be exhonerated from the for the practice of economy, in the management | *Howlecge a se or ae 
ae oe no aie sagan " yal csabarontigee begged - ge ~_ wai = tetetnngienon seats than enn aboved “mn 
ight, that it should be so. i rom the control of ignorant and a . 
’ “There must be in each of the towns a board of seth ony So would, in a good ra easure, be ‘obliged to ovcupy Me aan months in replen- 
commissioners, or perhaps, it may be better styi- avoided. So far as I can see, under such a sys- | ishing their ve — ional 
ed, a board of superintendents of highways.— tem, the business of roads might be rendered | rot repu re i nhac te Aon 
This board may consist of three freeholders, be- systematic. quently a _ vt te =i ne me 
longing to the town in which they are to serve. After all, it is too much to expect, that a new | ("4% Camatts, he . thse aa aedade 
They should be elected for three years; and im- road system can, at once, be devised, and render- (bufo i e eee = ‘eu 0 
mediately after the first election, decision should ed so perfect, as to be found unexceptionable, vulgaris,) an : ng : v4 ig i oa 
be made by lot or otherwise, whose office of the when it comes to be put on trial. That the time people — seen oo Pe oe at 
three shal! expire at the end of the first year, has fully come, when we ought to try the experi- |, SPr'N8Y ntti ie “ er “eee gh 
whose at that of the second, &c., the intent being, ment of a new code of road laws, I think no one and soe — . a - - “PP ah 
that the office of one, and only one of these offi will doubt. I hope the correspondents of the); warmth, 2 — itee rohan: If du- 
ours shell expice enneally. "Sie henge shouls Genesee Farmer, and the other agriculturaljJour- pee " ae pr . P - illiaas of 
have the same powers that commissioners now nals in the state, will use their pens freely on this | "8 ° “a as co id Rens ae belie to 
have, to lay out and establish new roads, and to subject. It is important, that steps be taken to er “ 4 ne “ A a aoe 
alier such as have been established; and in the bring this subject, at an early day, before the | SY ses br er a yes pr 
exercise of these powers, they should be restrict- Legislature at its next session. The subject could produce lit Adages ste yo m wt " 
ed, as commissioners now are, and their decis- should come before that body early in the ses-|/S¢¢ "0 — why — nti tr acne 
ions may, in some cases, be subject to appeals. sion, that they may have time sufficiently fo in- was earee oun enue pe for the ani- 
In addition to the powers thus expressed, vestigate it, and pass laws, giving to the state a baw qin . ro tae dunghia/ pra 
those officers, as the sole executive road officers new road system, in season to be put in opera- mals whic rm ff : P an Sl 
for their respective towns, should be authorized tion at the next annus! town meetings. D. B. | from great pid 8 a uvia ae “ dioen 
and required, Ist, to divide their respective towns Onondaga County Oct. 4th, 1833. revived on a r rv o ; rs pe: ae 
into as Many road districts, as they shall think ae m ture. And further, we have bu 
witli be conducive to the better management of For the Genesee Farmer. 


mass of alluvial matter to be constantly saturated 
tue road interests therein. Such divisions may HYBERNATION OF ANIMALS. with water charged with lime or wo el 
be subject to their discrevionary alterations; and By some naturalists, the word Hybernation, |) shall account for the toads which _ ct i. 
if they are found unnecessary, they may be dis-|l1s used to express the various conditions in which covered in the center of btocks of mei . ae 
continued. piants and animals ace found duri:ng the cold sea- nai lizards which were found in the ee a 
sons of the year, anu the distinguishing circum- | twenty-five feet from the surface ofac + aan 
stances of that state; but the more common/in Engiand, and which lived for meager aN 
meaning of the word, and in which sense it will’ afier their liberation. Serpents par sacar a 
be used in this paper, is expressed by the farnil- |are sometimes found thus torpid, coilect “4 of 
iar term, torpidity. Every one is acquainted | nuinbers in their winter residences, iv “ae 
with the fact that there are many kinds of in-|| four hundred black snakes have en oa ty 
sects, reptiles, and other animals, which, at the |j out at a time,) their vital heat much reduced, 














the evils found to be inherent in the system now 


is now, must, like other town charges, be assess- 
ed, and coliected in dollars and cents. Of course, 
those inhabitants who are so poor as to have no 

















2d. After the first year, to report annually, 10 
days before the annual town meetings in their 
respective towns, to the town clerks thereof, the 
amount ef money, that it will be necessary 1, 
raise 1 &tid towns the ensuing year, to defray 
the expenses of roads and bridges, including the 
pay of road officers, and all other expenses inci- 














Vol. IlI.—No. 45. 


apparently cold, stiff and lifeless. 
dition, the most venomous serpent may be hand- 
jed with impunity, but a small degree of heat 
soon restores them to their usual condition, ano 
propensities. A curious proof of this habit in 
the Alligator, or Caiman, is given in Humboldt’s 
Personal Narrative ; for an abridgment of which, 
see Harper’s Family Library, vol. 54, page 172. 
Near the Rio Urituco, “they were shown a but 
or shed, in which a singular scene had been wit- 
nessed by their host of Calabozo, who, having 
slept in it upon a bench covered with leather, 
was awakened early in the morning by a violent 
shaking accompanied with a horrible noise.— 
Presently an alligator, two or three feet long, 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


——- 


In this con | manner in which these birds, in some cases at 


least, contrive, by congregating in immense 
numbers and taking up their abode in hollow 
trees, to pass the winter, may find them in the 
American Monthly Magazine and Journal of 
the Natural Sciences, New York, 1816, and 1817, 
vol. 1, page 292; vol. 2, page 92. That these 
birds however sometimes choose a different 
place for their hybernation, is evident from the 
fact, I think related by that accurate observer Mr. 
Spafford, where by the accidental breaking away 
of a dam across the Neversink river in the coun 

ty of Sullivan, which had stood for a great num- 
ber of years, an immense number of these birds 
were discovered in the mud left dry at the bottom 





issued from under the bed, and darted at a dog 
jying on the threshold, but missing him, ran | 
towards the river. Whenthespot where the bed | 
had stood was examined, the dried mud was 
found turned up to a considerable depth, where | 


the alligator had lain in its state of torpidity, or), 


summer sleep. The hut being situated on the| 
edg? of a pool, and inundated during a part of the 
year, the animal had no doubt entered at that 
period and concealed himself in the mire. ‘The 
Indians often find enormous boas, or water-ser- 
pents, in the same lethargic state.” 





of the pond, by the draining off of the water — 
That the swallow passed the winter in some 
cases, at the bottom of still pouls or ponds, was 
considered an indisputable fact by the prince of 
Naturalists Linneus, by Bewick, Neill, and oth- 
ers. Many of the readers of the Farmer will 
| recollect the remarkable, but weil attested case of 





\ the hybernation of the chimney swallow, given 


three or four years since in the New York papers, 
and copied into most of the journals of the coun- 
try. In this instance a gentieman on Long Isl- 
and having occasion to kindle a fire in a chim- 


Of animals, those most frequently observed in || ney which had long been ‘disused, found no 


their state of hybernation, are the marmot (a7c- | 


ismuke would ascend, and on examination dis- 


tomys marmota,) and hamster of Europe ; and| covered that the opening for several feet was oc- 


; 4 | 
the woodchuck (arclomys monaz,) hedgehog, and | 


jumping mouse, of this country. When one of) 


these animals is dug frora his retreat and expos-| 
ed to an unnatural reviviscence, long sighs at dis- 
tant intervals mark the beginning of respiration, 


cupied with a dense mass of swallows clinging 
to the sides of the chimney, and to each other, 
like bees or bats, and in this state of hybernation 


| several thousands were taken out and wantoniy 
! 


destroyed. Happening to mention the hyberna. 
tion of birds once in the presence of a gentle 
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when they fall into errors, I feel very charitable ; 
aud knowing that some of them occasionally pass 
off things under wrong names, I am disposed to 
judge with more lenity of others, less favored in 
their characters, as some of their errors may also 
be unintentional. 

Having had some experience in the purchas- 
ing of fruit trees, I am satisfied that no nursery- 
man ought to keep for sale grafted trees unless 
the scions were taken by himself or some person 
equaily trust worthy, from-bearing trees, known 
from a critical examination of the fruit, to be 
genuine. Every nurserymen ought if practica- 
ble, to have the tree from which he cuts scions, 
in a bearing state on his own grounds ; and to 
make it a general rule never to trust another per- 
son to cut scions for him where it can be possibly 
avoided. 1 will exemplify the danger of depart- 
ing from this rule. Three or four years ago, | 
received grafts marked “‘Smith’s Orleans” from a 
gentleman of unsuspected integrity, but the grafts 
bear a small sour plum of no value. He proba- 
bly sent some hireling to cut them. 

Some may think that my rule is too rigid ; but 





if any candid and competent person will compare 
the fruit of every tree from some nurseries with 
the descriptions in the best authors, | am confi- 
dent that I shall not be censured. A few years 
ago, | sent to a nursery of good reputation, for 
twenty-two kinds of nectarine and peach trees. 
{ was disappointed indeed, but I bear no ill will 
towards the proprietors, for probably they would 
be as much chagrined as I was, if they should ev 

\er thoroughiy investigate the character of their 
trees. I present the list which I sent and receiv- 
ed, with explanatory remarks. 





Te PY Rekede Melee csi? 


ay canna TTT OO: A 


} 


. utte 7 sounds, all : ciyotts 
he utters rattling and disagreeable eonenend | man of unimpeachable veracity, he stated that a, 1. Early yellow nectarine, Died with the yellows 
his movements are unsteady, and in attempting}; 


; before it fruited 
' «| few years before having occasion to fall a very | . ete , 
: ° os 2. Frankl » yrong. 
io walk he reels like a drunkard ; but these diffi elags hd oaks 0 tte solaned; 00 amnion een, inal nklin do. Entirely wrong. It is a late 


culties are gradually overcome, and he at length), 


breathes and walks freely. 
Do birds ever hybernate, or spend the winter in 


torpid seclusion ? I think there is sufficient evi- | 
dence that they sometimes do; although some/| 


naturalists have ridiculed the idea, and maintain- 
ed the impossibility of the thing. But before 
we presume to ridicule such an opinion, or un- 
dertake to pity the many naturalists who have 
believed in such a hybernation, it becomes us to 
show in what such an impossivility consists.— 


Birds are warm blooded and fly, quadrupeds are | 


warm blooded and walk—does the difference in 
the mode of locomotion, prove the impossibility 
of hyberration? Certainly not. But are there 
no well attested instances of the hybernation 
of birds? Bewick in his excellent work on 
the land birds of England, gives many such 
instances among the swallows, the cuckoo, and 
what is called in Scotland the land rail or corn- 
crake. In a tour through the Orkneys by that 


| hollow near the top, a number of bluebirds (sy/va 
| sialis,) were found completely torpid, but reviv- 
I ed on exposure to the heat. That the swallow, 
| bluebird, robin &c., sometimes migrate at the 
japproach of winter, is admitted; that they in- 
1 variubly do, 1 do not believe; and if by this 
notice of the subject | shall call the attention of 
some of your scientific correspondents to the sub- 
ject, my great aim will be accomplished. 
Otisco, October, 1833. W. G. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
ON SELLING FRUIT TREES UNDER 
WRONG NAMES, 
It will be readily admitted by those who have 
purchased many sorts of fruit trees from some of 


clingstone. The true kind is an early 
Sreestone. 


ls Elruge do, Correct. 

'4, Aromatic do. Entirely wrong. It is the 

| same as No. 3. 

|5. White nutmeg peach. Correct. 

\6. Yellow nutmeg. Died with the yellows be- 
fore it fruited. 

7. White Rareripe. May be correct, but it sus- 
tains no 8uch high character here, as Coxe 
gives it. The fruit is sour and a portion 
of it bitter. 

8. Large Early York. Correct. 

'9. Royal Kensington. Died of the yellows before 

| it fruited. 

|10. Oldmixon, freestone. Probably wrong. It 
bears fruit of a greenish white, spherical, 
inferior, The true kind is “yellowish 
white, a little oblong, superior.” Kenrick. 














occur ; and it is presumable that more mistakes | 
happen, than become known to common purchas- 
ers. Of those who send great distances for choice 
trees, we could notestimate more than one ama- 





accurate observer Mr. Neill, he states that in 
breaking down a mud wall at midwinter, one of 
the latter birds was found in the middle of the 
wall. As it appeared fresh, the proprietor of the 
farm placed it in a warm situation to see if it 
would revive; and in a few hours it was able to 
walk about. It lived for two days without food 
when it died and became putrid. Of American 
birds the one whose torpidity has been most fre- 
quently noticed, is the species of hirundo com- 
monly called the chimney swallow. Those who 
wish to see some well attested instances of the 


teur in ten, who would carefully and accurately 
compare the fruit, when the trees begin to bear, | 
'with the descriptions of the kinds named in the 
|best authors. The other nine know that they 
have purchased trees at full prices, which ought 
to be genuine ; and if the fruit proves to be good 
they are satisfied,—ofien freely distributing sci- 
ons to sheir friends, who when an error in no- 
menclature occurs, assist in multiplying it from 
one neighborhood to another. 








our principal nurseries that mistakes frequently | 


/11. Malta. Entirely wrong. Its leaves are cre- 
| nate with globose glands—juice bitter and 
sour, The true Malta has “leaves doubly 
serrated without glands—juice very rich 
with an extremely agreeable vinous flavor.” 
Lindley. 

12. Gros mignon. Entirely wrong. It is the 

same as No, 8, 


13. Sweet water. Entirely wrong. The fruit 
is billerish or insipid, ripening one month 
after the Early y on The true kind is 
“sweet and fine flavored, ripening one week 
after the Early Ann.” Kenrick. 

14, Old Newington. | ntirely wrong. Its leaves 
are crenate with globose giands, ‘The true 
kind has “leaves doubly serrated without 
glands.” Lindley. 

15. Pine Apple. Entirely wrong. It has leaves 
sharply serrated without glands, fruit reund, 
fle x delicate white. The true kind hag 
“leaves crenate with reniform glands ;— 














I believe that a fair proportion of honest men 
‘are engaged in nursery business ; and for such! 








fruit oval, flesh a deep lemon color.” Lind- 
ley. 
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16. Red cheeked malacantan. Died before the 
fruit was properly examined. 
17. Kennedy’s clingstone. Probably correct. 


18. Catherine. Entirely wrong. Itis a freestone, |) 


and the leaves have globose glands. ‘The 
true kind has “leaves crenate with reni- 
form glands, and the flesh closely adheres to 
the stone.” Lindley. 

19. Orange cling. Probably correct. 
been very imperfectly described. 

20. Late purple. A good peach wrongly named. 
It has leaves smooth and straight; fruit 
nearly free from down, ripening one month 
earlier than the time assigned. The 
true kind has “leaves strikingly crisped or 
frizzled in autumn, and by this dislinguish- 
ed; fruit one of the most downy of all 
peaches ; ripening the beginning of Octo- 
ber.” Kenrick. 

21. Double blossom. Died with the yelicws be- 
fore it blossomed. 

22. Heath. Correct. 

This account shows that probably more than 
half were under wrong names, and most of 
these are inferior kinds. 1 also received two 
kinds of plums under five different names! It 
may be said that this was a rare chance, and that 
I might fare better at anovher place. 


It has 


sibly ; though from another nursery I had only || 


three peach trees, and all these are wnlrue to 
the names. One marked “ Bellegarde” produ- 
ces oblong fruit with leaves sharply serrate with- 
out giands; but the true kind has “ leaves cre- 
nate with globose glands and globular fruit.”—- 
Lindley 
Bellegarde. 

The best varieties of fruit are as easily propa- 
gated as the worst; and without inquiring into 
the various sources of error, it is now expedient 


that horticulturists, and nurserymen should com- | 


bine their efforts to restrain this wide spreading 
confusion. Let them study at the proper seasons, 
Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Gar- 
den, with Floy’s additions ; and make themselves 
acquainted with the true characters of the fruits 
they wish to cultivate. Let every mistake when 
detected, be freely communicated to him who 
made it, and a salutary change may be produced 
in the nursery business. 

I have mentioned Lindley’s Guide in particu- 
lar, because it is the only work that I have seen 
which combines brevity and precision. Many 
of the descriptions written by American nursery- 
men are meagre and indefinite; but all publica- 
tions on this subject will prove useful as auxilia- 
ries; and besides, there are many fine fruits not 
noticed by either Lindley or Floy. 





— 
From the New-Engiand Farmer. 
CATTLE SHUW AT BRIGHTON, IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, &c. 


There is nothing more thoroughly established 
by the infallible test of experience than the fact 
that agricultural societies and exhibitions are pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the public, as well as 
to the individuals who are concerned, or take an 
interest in their proceedings and displays. In- 
deed, it would seem to those who have attended 
to this subject, almost as unnecessary to attempt 
oe that improvements in every branch of 
husbandry have been the results of these exhibi- 
tions, as to make elaborate essays and efforts to 
convinee mankind that the sun is the source of 
daylight. Yet we tm that many, who 
have some vague and indistinct ideas of good 
resulting from Cattle Shows, are not aware how 
deeply mankind are indebted to these and other 
means of improving the art and science of culti- 
vating the earth, We will, therefore, adduce 
one or two instances, which may serve as sam- 





Very pos- |! 


I have not therefore, seen the true) 





— 
ee 


by the means which th se shows present, entitle 
the exhibiter and producer to the double reward 
of fame and money ; two great objects of human 
pursuit, and the most powerful incentive to hy. 
man exertion. ‘The premiums given by the Mas. 
sachusetts Society for promoting agriculture, are 
we believe, considerably larger than are afforded 
by any other similar society in the Union. The 
reputation to be acquired in this field of competi- 


iples of the benefits derived from the above men- | 


jtioned and other similar sources. 

} Inan English work called “The Picture of 
{London,” published in 1822, it is stated that 
\** about the year 1700, the average weight of ox- 
‘en, killed for the London market, was 370 lbs, ; 
‘of calves, 50 pounds ; of sheep, 28 pounds ; and 
jof lambs, 18 pounds. The average weight at 
| present is—of oxen 800 pounds,calves 140 pounds, 
|sheep 80 pounds, and lanibs 50 pounds.” This || tion will also be greater, or at least more widely 
‘addition to the average size of domestic animals |! extended than could be hoped forin similar efforts 
|has been accompanied with corresponding im- | under the auspices of agricultural associations of 
provements in the quantity and quality of the |; more limited resources. ‘ihe motives for excel. 
| crops necessary for feeding and fattening them for || lency in th: many branches of culture for which 
‘market. ‘These are among the beneficial effects | this Society offer its rewards are stronger, and jt 
lof associations similar to that which will hold its || is hoped will prove more efficient than can else- 


‘annual exhibition at Brighton on the 16thinst. || where be found on this side the Atlantic. 
It may not, perhaps, be known, or not occur te 








Through the instrumentality, and under the}, 
patronage of the Board of Agriculture in Great || the mind's of some, whose influence and exainp\; 
Britain, and a great number of other Societies, || might increase the interest of agricultural ex)ji)j- 
‘together with many able and well supported agri- || tions, and add to the utility of agricultural socie- 
‘cultural publications, the progress of the art of|| ties, that Gen. Washington was not only an exce!- 
‘arts, during the latter part of the last, and since || lent scientific and practical farmer, but an adyo- 
‘the commencement of the present century, has || cate for Agricultural Societies. His observations 
been more rapid than during the whole of several || on this subject are as follows : 
centuries iminediately previous to that period, | “it will not b doubted, that with reference 
The first men of Great Britain, whether we have || either to individual or national welfare, agricultur: 
‘reference to rank, influence, wealth or intellect, ||ie of primary importance. In proportion as na- 
‘devoted their time, talents, means and money, to}|!).98 advance in population and other circum- 
stances of maturity, this truth becomes more ap- 
parent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more 
an object of public patronage. Institutions fo: 
promoting it grow up, supported by the publi 
purec: and to what objects can it be dedicated 
with greater propriety ?- Among the means which 
have been employed tothis end,none have been at- 
tended with greater success than the establishment 
of Boards, composed of proper characters,charged 
with collecting and diffusing information ; and en- 
labled by premiums and small pecuniary aids, to 
| Recetas, and many others, whose names and || encourage and assist a spirit of discovery and im- 
| good deeds will never be forgotton, “while grass || provement. ‘This species of establishment contri- 
grows and water flows.” ‘Their mantles have || butes doubly to the increase of improvement, bj 
| fallen on worthy successors, too numerous to be || drawing to a common center the results, every 

named in this » Borg but whose merits are legible | where, of individual skill and observation, and 


ifurther the high behests of an art, without which | 
|man would be a savage, and the world would be 

}a wilderness, 

| Among the great and good nen, who towards 

| the close of the last century distinguished them- 

selves in Great Britain in the promotion of ayn- 

culture, may be named the Rev. Adam Dickson, | 
| Lord Kaimes, Dr. Anderson, Dr. Hunter, an as- | 
sociation of gentlemen who published the Com-| 
plete Farmer, Brown, Bannister, Arthur Young, | 
Sir John Sinclair, founder of the British Board of 
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} on the fair and fruitful surface of a country con- || spreading them over the nation. Experience ac. 
\| verted by their instrumentality into a garden al- || cordingly has shown, that they are very cheap in 
|| most coextensive with its surface. 1 struments of immense national benetit.” 
|| In the United States, Agricultural Socicties | 
have been very efficient in producing improved | From the Transactions of the Massachusetts Socivt) 
‘husbandry, with its consequent blessings perva- | Sor Promoting Agriculture. 
ding every grade and department of the commu- 1 ON RAISING FOREST TREES FROM 
nity. “The honor of introducing into the state || SEED. 
thuse important engines of Agricultural improve- i] A communication addressed to the Trustees 0 
ment, Cattle Shows, and a high honor it 1s, be-!'the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Asti 
longs to the County of Berkshire, where the first ‘| culture, by Col. Robert Dodge, of Ipswich. The 
Cattle Show was held in the year 1814. ‘The first | Society’s premium of 100 dollars, or the gold me- 
‘Cattle Show held at Brighton was in October, ‘| dal, was adjudged to the author for his exertions. 
(1816. At present there is not a county inthe|) Theannual consumption of wood, in this par! 
state without its Agricultural Society, and ite | of the country, greatly exceeds the annual growth 
Cattle Show, withthe exception of the county of | Fuel, which is of the first necessity, is mt 
| Norfolk, and the four counties of Suffolk, Barn-| one of the most expensive articles in the suppo!! 
stable, Dukes and Nantucket, which consist |of a family—and the demand and price of tun- 
principally or wholly of maritime towns.” ber for building and mechanical purposes, ar¢, 
To recapitulate all the improvements which} every year, increasing. The publication of the 
have been derived directly or indirectly from these | Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture 
| societies, would require volumes. Able sketches } being put into my hands in September, 1797, st- 
of these improvements have been given by the | mulated by the premiums offered by the Trustees, 
gentleman from whose address the above was |'and the hope dt casoniaian similar attempts, | 
uoted, as well as by other gentlemen who have | determined to turn my attention to the cultiva- 
rom time to time addressed the same Society. || tion of white oak and other forest trees. 
We cannot, however, forbear adverting to one or|| Conceiving that I was possessed of land wel! 
two other items of improvements,abstracted from | adapted to the growth of forest trees, I mad: 
Mr. Gray’s address, It appears that the profit, || choice of a piece of ground on the northern side 
resulting from improved breeds of swine, several | of a hill, or high swell of land, and pretty nea! 
years previous to 1830, was estimated by the most ||the summit, from which there was a gradual de- 
competent judges at not less than one hundred |jscent in every direction. It had formerly been 
thousand dollars per annum. That a million of| 


| ||covered with a very heavy growth of white and 
dollars has been added in a few years to the an- || yellow oak, and the different kinds of walnut or 


nual revenue of New-England by improvements \|hickory, growing native in this part of the coul- 
in the breeds of sheep. Other statements of Mr. |\try. ‘or many years past it had been improved 
Gray, relating to improved breeds of cattle, might ||as a pasture, having several trees of the ancien! 
be here introduced, but it is not necessary to en- || growth scattered over and still standing upon !" 
large on points relative to which no dispute can|/'The piece of ground on which I propose to 
exist. ||make the experiment contained about two acres, 
Agricultural exhibitions present the most pow-|,and was, for the first time, ploughed up tW° 
erful excitements toindustry and improvements in || years before, and in each of the preceding yea! 
husbandry, which any community can bestow on || planted with Indian corn. The native soil 18 4 
individuals for having deserved well of their coun-|! pretty deep rich mold, inclined to moisture, “7 
itry. The fruits and effects of skill and diligence ' very rarely pinched with drouth. Detached roc 
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of different sizes are scattered over it, The twol 
acres were enclosed with a good fence, for the; 
purpose of forming a forest tree nursery. It was 
then ploughed once, and harrowed sufficiently 
to render the mold light and fine, and furrowed 
both ways, viz: at right angles, about four and 
a half feet distant. On a small part of the 
vround a little barn manure was put into the an- 
cles of the furrows; but on the greater part no 
maaure of any kind was Jaid. 

‘The ground having been thus prepared, on the 
10th of October, 1797, it was planted in the cross 
turrows, in the fom of hills: « part with white 
and yellow oak acorns, a part with that kind of 
walnuts called the shag-bark, a part with chest- 
nuts, and a part with oil-nuts, or white walnuts. | 
Four acorns and four nuts were put in a hill) 
through the whole nursery, and covered about’ 
three and three and a half inches deep, 

The labor in preparing the ground was two} 
and ahalf days’ work of one man and a boy with 
two pair of oxen, and the man and the boy one 
day in planting and covering the seed. 

Desirous of varying the experiment, | had ano- 
ther piece of ground, containing one quarter of 
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they appear to have increased somewhat in size, || and the result has proved that this mortality has 
most of them very little or none at all in height ;|| been produced entirely by a parasite : 
some of the largest, however, have produced lux. | More than two years since, one of my neigh- 
unant tops. ‘The chestnuts, oil-nuts, and elms, | bors suggested to me his conjectures, that there 
have grown well, Cf all the kinds the white ash |, was a parasite fly that was injurious to the honey 
has much exceeded in rapidity of growth. \| bee ; since which time, we have fully ascertained 
In the jast autumn, | had growing upwards | the fact. I have a box now before ‘me, contain- 
of four thousand and two hundred trees, from all ing a great number of dead bees, in which may 
the kinds of acorns, nuts and seeds, which I} be found the parasites, in both the pupa and the 
had planted. But my nursery, which was on|| perfect state. Usually the bees become sickly, 
sloping round, was greatly injured by an unusu-} and unable to fly, when the parasites are in the 
ally heavy rain, just before the frost setin. The larva state; but they sometimes live till the per- 
fall of rain was so great as to occasion several | fect insect emerges from the pupa. The larva 
strong currents of water, which produced deep||is fixed at the inosculations of the dorsal seg- 
|gullies through the longest direction of the \ ments of the abdomen of the bee, and is haidly 
jground. By this unfortunate circumstance more || discoverable by the eye, unless the abdomen be 
jthan six hundred trees were torn up and destroy- | dissected. The larva is white, nearly two lines 
ved. }in length, and very much resemblesa small worm 
| There are now growing (Oct. 13, 1801) from jor magvot. The pupa is nearly the size of the 
the acorns, nuts and seeds, which I have planted, | larva, and of a reddish brown color. The per- 
| which are three and four years old this autumn, |j fect inscctis a non-descript, and bears very little 
‘from the time of planting, two thousand seven) resemblance to the [Stylops] or [Xenos] or any 
‘hundred and ninety-two white and yellow oaks, | other insect, that has been found to be a parasite 
fotte hundred and twelve shag-bark walnuts, for-|,of the bee or wasp. It is of the class Diptera of 
|ty-eight oil-nuts, one hundred and ten chestnuts, |i Lin., is little larger than the Hessian fly, but in 











an acre, of a soil and situation nearly similar,pre-|/two-hundred and thirty-nine elms, and forty-one 


pared in the same manner. On the first day of!| white ash. The whole number, three thousand |) 


November, I sowed it by broad strow, with the| 
same kind of acorns eek inal with the seeds! 
yf white ash, and then harrowed the ground with) 
an iron-tooth harrow. 


' 
Just before the frost set in] examined the hills} DURATION OF VITALITY IN CER-= 


inthe nursery, and found the acorns generally| 
sproutea, and some of the sprouts more than two! 
inchesin length, The nuts appeared in the same 
state in which they were planted. In the spring 
following, 1 could find only four of the acorns 
which had sent up shoots outof the ground, and 
the nuts did not swell sufficiently to burst their 
shells, But those sowed by broad strow came up 
pretty well, and I had them transplanted into a 
part of the nursery. From these circumstances 
{ concluded that the acorns and nuts planted in 
the nursery were put into the ground too early in 
wutumn, and were covered much too deep. 
Disappointed in the first attempt, I was stil 


/six hundred and forty-two. 
(Signed) 


R. DODGE. 
Hamilton, Ipswich, Mass. 





color and form it is very unlike that insect. 

Kirby, many years since, discovered that the 
linsect (Stylops) was a parasite in the black- 
‘bronze bee, (Andrena nigroenea,) in Enzland, 
jand Professor Peck afterwards found that the 





TAIN SEEDS. 

“In one of our recent visits,” says the Nation- 
jal Gazette, “to Carr’s Bartram Garden, we re- 
marked me its botanical curiosities a collec- 
tion of young ferns grown last spring from seeds, 
\which were scraped off from dried specimens, 
|that have been preserved in books more than sixty 
|years. ‘Chey were part of the original specimens 
‘eollected by Dr. Solander, who accompanicd 
‘Captain Cook in his voyage from 1763—1770. 
They have grown as strongly as if taken from fresh 
plants.” 

On perusing the above, we recollected having 





(etermmed to make another trial on the ground 
¢iclosed fora nursery. In the latter part of Oc- 
tober, 1798, I <oon on 4 harrowed, and furrow- 
ed it just as I had done the preceding autumn ; 
and on the first day of November I planted in 
the cross furrows, as before, white and yellow 
oak acorns, shag-bark walnuts, chestnuts and 
vil-nuts, and covered them, excepting four rows, 
inuch lighter than the preceding year. The 
acorns and nuts came up very well, excepting 
the four rows, which were covered about three 
inches deep. In these rows very few appeared 
in the spring. By this and similar expenments 
made since, | have found that both acorns and 
nuts vegetate best when only covered over so 
lightly as that no part of them can be seen above 
the surface. On the same day I| planted a small 
quantity of the seeds of the elm collected at the 
time of the seeds’ fallins, which came up remark- 
ably well. 

‘lo extend the expenment, I prepared a sepa- 
yate piece of ground, by ploughing and harrow- 
ing it, as I had done in the nursery. On the 2d 
of November, I sowed by broad strow, about 
five hundred of the shag-bark nuts, and left them 
on the surface of the ground uncovered. As 
soon as the frost was out in the spring sufficient- 
fy to admit the plough, which was about the last 


jral examples of “ longevity,” (if we may be al- 
lowed to use the term,) in seeds, which may hold 
a place by the side of the one given by the Ga- 
zette, 

Bernard de Jussicu, (uncle of the celebrated 
Antoine Laurent, author of the Natural System) 


leguminous plant. They were sown and germi- 
nated very well. These seeds must have been 
laid up for at least a century in the Herbarium 
since its illustrious owner died in 1708, on the 
28th December. 

On the other side of the account, we know of 
many seeds which will not retain their vitality 
more than a year or two, and many which lose 
their vegetative powers, if not sown almost as 
soon as gathered. Whence this difference ? Does 
it depend on the degree of maturity of the seeds 
when gathered ; on variations of the tempera- 





of March, or the first of April, T ploughed them 
in very lightly. The nuts soon sprouted, and| 
about the middle of May appeared above the sur-| 
tace. Most of them vegetated and came up far 
better than any of the other nuts or acorns. 

Care has been taken to keep all the forest trees 
pretty clear of weeds. The nursery has been 
ploughed and hoed three and four times in the 
course of each summer, but no hills have been 
raised about the trees. The labor in tending the 
ground has been about the same as tending so 
much Indian corn, and the ploughings and hoe- 
ings about the same time in the summer. 

“The growth of the shag-bark walnuts has 
heen remarkably slow. The acorns grew con- 





‘| can Farmer. 


ture in which they are kept? or on what other un- 
known circumstance? Our knowledge on this 
subject is as yet very imperfect ; cannot some of 
our physiological friends enlighten us ?—.4meri- 








From Silliman’s Journal. 


A PARASITE OF THE HONEY BEE, 
(Apis mellifica.) 

Fora few years past, many of those people, in 
this vicinity, who have apiaries, have found that 
in the month of April, May and June, an unusu- 
al mortality has prevailed among their bees. This 
circumstance has led to a thorough investigation 


once read in a valuable little French work, seve- | 





|(Xenos) was a parasite in wasps, in America, 
but I am not aware that a parasite of the honey 
‘bee has ever been discovered till of late, and in 
this vicinity. 

In conclusion, I would most sincerely request 
those who have apiaries to examine their hives 
during the spring and summer months, and if 
this parasite is discovered, to investigate the his- 
tory of the insect, and if possible, to find a reme- 
|| dy for the injury it may produce, 

} MARTIN FIELD. 
| Fayetteville, Vt., May 15, 1833, 


DIED. 
| At Greatfield, Cayuga county, on the morning 
of the 3d inst. after a lingering illness of several 


| 
| 
' 
| 





ti 
ti 


‘years, Hannan, wife of David Thomas. In her 
‘character were centered those qualities and vir- 
‘tues which rendered her in an eminent degree 
‘lovely as a Christian, a wife, a mother and friend. 








| Qochester Prices Current. 








during his stay in Peru with Condamine, had sent || Wheat, per bu. 874 | Apples, 25a37 4 
to the Jardin du Roi at Paris, a paper of seeds of | Flour, per bri. 5 OU | Lard, ewt. 8 00 
the sensitive plant, (Mimosa pudica.) Of these || Pork, mess, bri. 16 00] Cheese do 5a7 00 
same seeds, a very small portion was sown every | doprime do 13 00 | Butter 12}a15 
year for sixty years, and they always vegetated Beef per cwt. 2a3 00 | Hams do a9 00 
perfectly. | Oats, 28} Pot Ash,ewt. 3 75 

M. Girardin, of the Botanical department at- || Corn, 50 | Peails, 404 26 
tached to the same zarden, in 1806, found, on |) Rye, 62 Hides, ewt. - 00 
looking over the Herbarium of the celebrated || Barley, 5056 | Sol: Leather, 19422 00 
Tournefort, certain loose seeds belonging to some || Hay, per ton, 9a10 00 | Harness do 25 00 


\Grass Seed, 1 50 | Upper p side,drs’d 2 25 
| Potatoes, 19 | Bundle do- 3004350 


TO BUILDERS AND FARMERS. 

| 8 he important and useful improvement 
| in securing Frame buildings against the ef- 
fects of the external atmosphere. 

| The subscriber is owner and proprietor of the 
Patent, taken out in 1832, by Ebenezer Mix, 
Esq., of Batavia, for his very important improve- 
ment in securing houses and other farm bui'dings 
against the effects of heat, frost and moisture in 
the atmosphere. 

This improvement was noticed in the Genesee 
Farmer, in the fall of 1832, and is now offered to 
the public notice. Its cheapness and importance 
to the comfort of buildings strongly recommend 
it to the attention of a discerning community. 

By this improvement the great and long desired 

int, of disarming the external atmosphere ot 
its unpleasant effects upon the comfort and well 
being of fumilies is very fully attained. 

Applications to the subscriber, post paid, inclo- 
sing the inconsiderable equivalent of five dollars, 
will procure for the applicant the privilege with 
instructions for using the said Patent-right in the 
erection of one single building or dwelling house 

oct 5-6m JOHN LOWBER. 














of the cause, by those who have felt a particular 





siderably the two first years, but the last summer| 


interest in the products of this valuable insect; 





Batavia, Genesee Co., N, ¥., Oct. 5, 1833 
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THE MOSS ROSE. 


The Angel of the flowers one day 
Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay, — 
That spirit—to whose charge is given, 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The Angel whispered to the Rose : 
“© fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou’st given me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.” 
“Then,” said the Rose, with deepened glow, 
‘**On me another grace bestow.” 
The spirit paused in silent thought, 
What grace was there the flower hath not? 
”*T was but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in nature’s simplest weed 
Could then a flower the rose exceed ? 
—=—__ 








From the American Farmer. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our read- 
ers generally, to an article in our misoellaneous 
department this week. It is a letter from J. M. 
Porter, President of the Agricultural School at 
Easton, Pa. The subject of education in gene- 
ral, is one which must interest every parent, and 
the particular species of education offered by this 
and every other similar establishment, ought to 
command the serious attention of the farmer. 
‘The importance of these agricultural and horti- 
cultural schools, has not yet been so clearly seen 
in our country asin Europe, (particularly on the 
continent,) where their utility has long been felt 
and acknowledged. A French periodical,in one 
of its numbers under date of April, 1830, says, 
that from 1827, until November 1829, there had 
been established in the kingdom of Wurtemburg 
alone,41 public horticultural schools,and 203 other 
institutions which had for their principaljobject in- 
struction in the culture of forest trees. Th the for- 


mer 41 schools, there had been educated ,1,316] 
pupils, and in the others, 5,285 (!) Wewill con-|| 


tent ourselves at present with laying before our 
readers this fact, and again recommending to their 
perusal the letter above mentioned ; intending 
to offer to their consideration in a future number 
some further remarks on this very important sub- 
ject. 

7 We must not forget to thank Mr. Porter for 
his very acceptable communication ; we shall be 
happy to receive the “ report” he promises us, 
and will lose no time in giving our readers an ac- 
count of it, and of the Terms as there stated. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Easton, Pa. October 9, 1833, 

Sir—I was pleased to see, in your last number, 
an account of the Agricultural School, establish- 
ed through the liberality and public spirit of 
certain members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, near Bristol, in this state ; which I tind 
is essentially modeled, as to the course of labor 
and study, after Lafayette College in this place, 
which again may be considered as a continuation 
of the Manual Labor Academy of Pennsylva- 
nia, formerly located at Germantown, near Phila- 
delphia, first under the care of Mr. Monteith, 
and subsequently under that of Mr. (now Dr.) 
Junkin, the President of our College. I beg 
leave to send you herewith a copy of our first 
annual Report, published twelve months since, 
and will send you shortly a copy of our second 
annual Report, read on the seventh inst., and 
which is now in the printer’s hands, 

We think we have given the Manual Labor 
system a fair trial, even under the disadvantages 
we have had to encounter, in starting without 
any endowment. Wecombine manual mechanic- 
al labor with acricultural labor, and we require 
every youth, without regard to his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, to labor three hours per day at labor 
which will give him exercise—the avails of which 
are deducted from the expense of his boarding 
and tuition. 

We have now in occupation a farm of between 
sixty and seventy acres, nearly adjoining our bo- 





= — 
where he passed the rainy season,an eleva. 
tion of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea 
He went thence to Gondar,where he remain. 
ed 4 months, and it was not without danger 
that he afterwards left it. During his resi. 
dence there, the place was 3 times menaced 
with capture, and the richest quacter of jt 
was On one occasion actually piilaged. He 
however set out alone for the country deno- 
minatedCoulla,lying to the north of Gondar. 

Several new species of quadrupeds and 


Thomas Pollock, a practical farmer. We are 
erecting a new College edifice, on goog pur- 
chased directly north of the borough, on a beau- 
tiful and commanding eminence which overlooks 
the town, the junction of the rivers Delaware and 
Lehigh, the outlets and inlets of the Lehigh, De- 
laware and Morris Canals, with their locks and 
inclined plane ; and yet the building itself stands 
on a plane of fine fertile limestone land, of the 
verv best kind and quality for our agricultural 
and horticultural operations. There, on the first 
of April ae re to ie Sean, Stee 
all our students, and with accommodations for as ||, . : 
many more as we nowcan take. The new build-| birds have already been discovered, and his 
ing will provide for one hundred and six, and, Collection of specimens in various depart. 
there, being the owners of the fee, we can pro- | ments of natural history is very large, 
ceed to put our land and grounds in order for per-|| Bost. Adv. & Pat. 

‘manent operations ; planting nurseries and com- 
mencing systematically our flower and vegetable | 
gardens, and so occupying the ground we have, 
with what we shall add to it, as to carry on the 
whole course of farming, or husbandry, im all its 
branches and details, as practiced by good prac- 
tical farmers. 

Part of the mechanical labor done by the stu- 
dents, during the last six months, has been the 
planing,ploughing and tongueing the floor boards 
\for the new College, the princpal part of which 
are now in order for being laid,—and in making | 
‘the sash forthe windows, one hundred and thirty 
‘in number—they have, besides this, made a large 
number of packing boxes for the Philadelphia 


merchants, for which they find ready sale, pay-| whatever may occur. The right hand ot 


ing them a fair price for their labor. They also. h | , fectly f 
manufacture ploughs, harrows and cultivators. the gentieman ts perfectly free, and may be 
| The details will appear in the tabular statements ||U2¢4 to stop the horse, or rescue the lady 


annexed to our second annual report, now pub-| from danger. He can on this side aid he 
lishing, (or, as our friend Chandler would have || in disentangling her dress,disentangling her 
it, “ being published.”) foot from the stirrup, adjusting her reins, 


We feel assured that, the buildings and farm!| and lifting her off her seat,without exposing 
being furnished, the institution can maintain it-) herto the accidents which might occur to 


i, oem. 9 wg the er ey oye teachers |’ hina, if he attempted to give her assistance 
struc » students in ; 1 , 
aoe ee Se ary in._|| {rom the other side. It is not easy to afford 
‘struction to the most finished collegiate uca-| assistance to the lady with the left hand,nor 
tion. ‘is it so easy for the rider to command his 
Our institution has been chartered by the Le- | OWD horse with the right hand. 
gislature, with power “to grant such degrees in || 
the liberal arts and sciences, or such branches CEMENT FOR StToves.--- While the appros 
thereof, to such students of the College, or others, | ching period to expect cold weather claim: 
who by their proficiency in learning, or other’ attention [rom maay persons in preparations 
meritorious distinction, they shall think entitled for winter comfort, it may be acceptable in- 
to them, as have been usually granted in other formation for same to have it made known 
colleges or universities, or which the said Trustees ’ BY f Po uahes 
to them, that a mixture of salt and ashe: 


‘shall think right and proper,”&c. And in exer-)) ; 
cising the power thus committed to us, we mean||for the crevices (o be guarded against the 


to estaslish branch degrees, for separate branches | intrusion of smoke, in stoves and pipes, !s 


of science and education, corresponding with the || more durable than the ordinary mortar of 


studies and acquirements of students; and not) lime and sand ; beside being more conven'- 


the least important of these will be, the diploma,| ent to obtain.- -L. J. Farmer. 
or certificate of qualification, for teachers of com- |, a — 
mon or elementary schools. oa “i aera A ge ah Re 

We have another provision in our Charter, to | MONOE GARDEN AND NURSERY, 











Lapies on Horsesack.— When a gentle 
|man accompanies a lady on horseback, hi 
Should take the left side of her horse. The 
cusiom of taking the right side, is derived 
from the English mode ofriding. The law 
of England directs the left hand of the road 
to be taken ; the gentleman therefore takes 
the right, to protect the lady from vehicles 
§c. which pass on that side. Here the law 
directs the right hand of the road to be taken 
consequently the gentleman should take the 
left side of the lady’s horse. It seems to be 
the best adapted to afford efficient assistance 
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\branches, from that of common elementa 


























Asyssinta.—Letiers lave been received 
in Frankfort, from Dr. Rupple, a traveler in || 
|Abyssinia, under date of Gondar, February || p 
} 


remove the fears of all such as might be appre- GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

T 
of every religious denomination shall be capable | 
; | Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries 
fused admittance into said college, or denied any . 
pat || Herbaceous. Perennial Plants, Buibous Roots,4¢ 
ia religion.” 
; : , een a) ry by the hundred or thousand, k.nglish Hawthorm 
good deal directed to the operations of the insti- 
| varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by 
ed for the education of the youth of our country, ‘|i he subscriber has a large Green 
ed with a large collection of choice Green-Hovs 
Very truly, yours, &e. J.M. PORTER. || Allorders, by mail or otherwise,will be rompt- 

ASA Ri WE. 

\14. They state that after a perilous journey,|| . ‘atalogues may be had at the office of the Get 





rough on the south, the work on which is entirely 
dene by the students, under the direction of Mr. 


hensive of the institution ever becoming the sub- HE subscriber off rs to the public a choice 
ject of sectarian influence. It is this—“ Persons selection of fruit Trees, of French, German 

: cmglish and American varieties, consisting ° 
of being elected trustees, nor shall any person, Appies, Pears,Plums. Peaches,Cherries, Apricots, 
jeither as principal, professor, tutor or pupil, be re- ? : : 

‘vil ; sae “4 | Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental ‘Trees 
of the privileges, ——e sor ac vantages there- i Shrubs, Plants, Hard, Roses. Vines, Creepers, 
of, for oron account of his sentiments in matters ; 

nee ; ‘ ; || Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multicauiis 
Filling the situation of President of the Board || o¢ Phillipine Mulberry, the white Italian Muller: 
of Trustees, my attention has necessarily been a | i 
. pt eget '|Quicks, Grape Vines of both native and foreig® 
tution; and my original impressions of the sys- the sil: 
tem being the best one that has yet been present-|| gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices 
House well till- 
|has been fully confirmed and strenethened, if 
preasibte, by each day’s experience, Plants in good condition. 
I. Irvine Hircncock. ‘ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches 
ter or at the mouth of Genesee River. 
} 
Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by he 
ublisher of this paper 
to those who wis 
ber 5, 1833. fom 


he went from Massuah, on the Abyssinian jlesee Farmer—wil] be sent 
‘frontier, to 


the ice mountains of Sunem!!them gratis, Octo 





